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5 1 6 Reviews of Books 

ample) may enliven a serious address but, put into print, it may really 
blot the book. The careless superlative, so often used in the essay on 
"John Milton," may become a harmless comparative with a hearer, but 
in grim black and white it irritates a reader. The essay just mentioned, 
in its style, its proportions, and its carelessness, is unpardonable. The 
judgment which devotes five pages to Lycidas and one to Paradise Lost, 
while asserting that " the popular theory of creation which Lyall and 
Darwin overthrew was founded more on Paradise Lost than upon the 
Bible," is thenceforth subject to suspicion. When all has been said, 
these two posthumous volumes of essays add nothing to the reputation of 
Dr. Fiske with scholars or casual readers. Their publication is easily 
understood, but hardly excusable. 

Kendric Charles Babcock. 

The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and the Sec- 
ondary School. By Henry E. Bourne. [American Teachers' 
Series.] (New York, London, and Bombay : Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1902. Pp. x, 385.) 

In the preface the author modestly states that his purpose is "to aid 
teachers of history, and especially those who have not had special train- 
ing in historical work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject." 
That this purpose will be attained there can be no doubt, for this is the 
latest and best book upon the teaching of history. The causes of its ex- 
cellence are patent. In the first place, it is the work of a trained his- 
torical student who is familiar with the best literature of his subject. In 
the next place, the method of presentation and the examples and illus- 
trations that are used are sufficient evidence that the writer is a success- 
ful teacher. And in the third place, neither fads nor radical methods 
are here advocated. Sanity of judgment and catholicity of view command 
the confidence of the reader from the first page to the last. Although 
the title of the book is The Teaching of History and Civics, the latter 
subject is treated rather incidentally. Only two short chapters discuss 
the aim and practical methods in teaching civics, and aside from that 
there is almost nothing. Again, as is natural, the work of the elemen- 
tary school is subordinated to that of the secondary school, although in 
the programme of courses in history recommended for the former Pro- 
fessor Bourne departs more widely from prevailing ideas than he does in 
the case of the latter. 

The book is divided, quite evenly, into two parts. Part I. deals with 
what may be termed the theory of the subject, covering such topics as 
"the meaning of history," " the value of history," " history in French 
and German schools, " " the school and the library, " " methods of teach- 
ing history," and "the source method." Part II. takes up the various 
divisions of the course of study, with practical suggestions as to the gen- 
eral method of handling each period, and with advice as to the use of 
books. In the first part one finds that all of the best literature upon the 
various topics has been considered, and there are excellent summaries of 
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the discussions of debated subjects. The conclusions reached are unusu- 
ally sound, but if one differs from the author the bibliographies and refer- 
ences place him in a position to pursue the question farther on his own 
account. The treatment of "history as literature" (in Chap. I.), "the 
facts of most worth" (Chap. IX.), and "taking notes" (in Chap. X.) 
must appeal to the great body of teachers. Towards the end of the first 
part the author says, " As the first principle of method is the teacher, so 
also is the last principle." And, after all, the entire book is a plea for 
better-trained teachers of history, and it shows well the necessity of such 
training, if the work is to be successfully done. In the second part of 
his book Professor Bourne lays himself open to criticism. One might 
object to the proportion of space devoted to the various periods ; for 
example, over one-third of the whole is given up to ancient history. In 
view of the very general acceptance of the Report of the Committee of 
Seven, one might regard as unwise the placing of the limits of medieval 
history at 395 A. D. and 1560, and the rearrangement of modern Euro- 
pean and early American history in such a way as almost to obscure the 
history of England. These criticisms, however, would not vitiate the 
value of the work, for the author disclaims any intention of marking out 
rigid courses of study and just because they represent a new point of 
view the suggestions made are all the more helpful to one who would 
distribute the matter in a different way. 

A more serious objection might be made to one man's attempting 
to cover so many fields. Taking, for instance, subjects with which the 
reviewer happens to be more familiar, he notes the failure to mention 
Larned's Literature of American History. ■ A specialist in American his- 
tory would have known that the work was in press and, since other forth- 
coming books are noted, would have included a reference to this. In 
the treatment of England's relations to her American colonies no mention 
is made of Beer's Commercial Policy of England, for the teacher perhaps 
the most helpful treatise upon this subject. And in the references for 
western emigration Professor Turner's articles are omitted, which are the 
most important of all for this feature of American development. Such 
omissions are regrettable, but there are compensating advantages in the 
unity of treatment from all subjects' being covered by the same person, 
and it must be said that the work as a whole has been well done. 

Max Farrand. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

(New York : The Columbia University Press ; The Macmillan 

Co. 1902. Pp. ix, 166.) 

The purpose of this book, which is a reproduction with a few unim- 
portant changes of the author's articles in volumes XVI. and XVII. of the 
Political Science Quarterly, is to familiarize American readers with a 
solution of the problem of social dynamics, which has been engaging the 
lively attention of thinkers in Europe during the past few decades. The 



